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excellent opportunity for quietly modifying the
composition of the Upper Chamber was lost.
Twenty years later, while the general question of
life-peerages was left untouched, a limited number
of judicial life-peers, the Lords of Appeal in
Ordinary, were created by statute. These Lords
are simply paid judges of the House of Lords
Court, but they are summoned to Parliament for
life and are allowed to sit and vote.

The precedent thus established might easily have
been carried further. A moderate infusion of life-
peers has often been recommended by those re-
formers, who want to do something for the House
of Lords without doing too much. Earl Eussell
brought in a Bill in 1869 which would have allowed
the Crown to nominate four life-peers, in any one
year, or twenty-eight in all. A much bolder
measure, providing for a very extensive creation of
representative life-peers, was laid on the table by
Lord Dunraven, an independent Conservative, in
1888. In the same session, Lord Salisbury intro-
duced his House of Lords (Life-Peers) Bill as a
Government measure. The Crown was to have the
right of nominating five life-peers in any one year,
with a total number not exceeding fifty. Three of
the five life-peers were to be appointed from among
those who were, or had been, ambassadors, colonial
governors, judges, generals, or admirals. The
Bill, however, met with little tavour and was
dropped. Lord Bosebery's Resolution, which was
rejected by the House earlier in the same session,
went further. It would have permitted the Crown
to constitute an Upper Chamber, made up partly of
selected members of the Peerage, and partly of life-